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ABSTRACT 

A report of 1 phase of a larger cross-cultural 
project, this paper is primarily concerned with the interrelated 
influences of perceived parental support and social class origins on 
the educational plans of comparable populations of American high 
school seniors and Norwegian "ungdomslcole” students. The data was 
obtained via a questionnaire survey from 2,313 graduating seniors in 
the high schools serving 4 selected rural areas of Kentucky and West 
Virginia and from 1,396 students in the terminal classes of the 
comprehensive schools serving 3 selected rural areas of Norway. 
Parental interest, social class origin^ and academic performance, it 
was concluded, have important independent and interrelated effects on 
educational mobility in both Norway and the United States. 
Cross-culturally, social class origin and academic performance are 
the more consistent determinants of educational mobility, and their 
effects tend to be more stable. The findings further demonstrated 
that among American high school boys and lower class boys in the 
Norwegian comprehensive schools, a superior performance record in 
high school functions as a family involvement catalyst among the 
lower classes. Lower class girls, however, are at a continual 
disadvantage compared with upper class girls, regardless of past 
academic performance. The implication, viewed from a comparative 
perspective, is that the specific societal context may provide useful 
insights into the relative importance of the social- structural 
determinants of educational mobility. (HBC) 
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INTRODUCTION 



In advanced industrial societies, such as the United States and Norway, 
the efficient allocation of available tnanpovrer resources— i.e. , the process 
of getting adequately trained persons to fill the many and varied job posi- 
tions — is an extremely complex and critical problem. It Is not surprising 
therefore that the principle sorting-out functions are being delegated more 
directly and with Increasing formality to that large-scale bureaucratic or- 
ganization, namely, the modern educational system. Through very complicated 
and often rather subtile selection procedures, certain students are encouraged 
to become educationally mobile and, subsequently, to attain elite statuses In 
society, while others are either by-passed and tracked along the lower levels 
of the educational ladder or structurally discouraged from availing themselves 
of existing opportunities for advancement. 

Given the particular selection strategy, however, — i.e., the Institu- 
tionalized procedures for sorting-out those who are qualified — the upward 
educational nobility of an Individual, of course, is dependent upon and can 
be attributed to a wide variety of social and psychological factors. Various 
authors have pointed to the effects of such variables as social class back- 
ground, Innate intelligence, race, ethnicity, sex role typing, parental values, 
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and peer group characteristics. Despite this proliferation of explanatory 
variables, it is clear that, in general, a lack of positive reinforcements 
and conditions for educational mobility, whether at hone or in school, serves 
to modify a youngster's ambition and, consequently, may set him on a career 
course which falls both to reveal or to challenge his potential abilities. 
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PROBLEM APPROACH 

This paper reports an empirical investigation — one phase of a larger, 
cross-cultural project — that explores some of the factors affecting the up- 
ward educational mobility of rural youth in Norway and the United States. It 
is concerned primarily with the Interrelated influences of perceived parental 
support and social class origins on the educational plans of comparable popu- 
lations of American high school seniors and Norwegian ungdontskole students. 
Since social mobility in an Industrial society tends to be channeled through 
the system of formal education, the experiences of a student in school are 
especially critical to the fashioning of his ambitions and to his chances of 
fully developing his talents and of building a satisfying, and challenging ca- 
reer. Hence, it is useful to viev; the school system as a mediating agency 
that dampens or exaggerates the effect of family background variables t from 
that perspective, a youngster’s performance i/n school (grades) may be indica- 
tive of the educational mobility process and, employed as an intervening vari- 
able, can help to Interpret the Influence of family background on educational 
plans. 

The effect of social class origins on the educational goals of young 
people has been a heavily researched area of inquiry in the United States. 
These studies consistently show that upper class children have a far greater 
chance of going on to college than do their schoolmates from lower class fami- 
lies. This relationship generally holds even when other Important variables 
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such as grades, I.Q. and community contexts are taken into account. 

For the present purposes, it is useful to conceptualize the social class 
configuration as being composed of two major dimensions. First there is a 
material dimension which Involves family Income, wealth, and material style of 
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llfej it represents the resource base that is available to facilitate a 
youngster's career development strategy. Then, there is a nontnaterial dimen- 
sion which is derived from the breadth of cultural experiences within the 
family; it represents the motivational bases fostering the development of 
career Interests and ambitions. 

In the U.S., perhaps because of the v;ay in which American higher education 
is organized, the material aspects of social class have a considerable bearing 
upon a youngster's plan to go to college. Other factors, of course, are also 
Involved, Norway, on the other hand, — consistent with the welfare state philo- 
sophy — has deliberately Instituted a system that deemphaslzes the material cri- 
terion for upward educational mobility. The spread between the wealthy and 
the poor is far narrower in Non-ray than in the U.S. and, more Important, the 
state heavily subsidizes all levels of education. Any youngster who demon- 
strates superior academic ability and wants to pursue higher education is, in 
effect, sponsored. (A student's performance on a standardized test is the 
main criterion employed to determine vrho gets "sponsored" and, normally, 
those who have done well in the lower schools make good grades on these tests.) 

In both the U.S. and Norvray, the nonmaterial aspects of social class 
affect the educational nobility process in a more subtile fashion and, without 
doubt, the characteristics of the educational structures have much to do with 
the manner by which these Influences are manifested. Since the method of 
"sponsorship" in the Norwegian system tends to lessen the Importance of a 
family's material resources in determining a youngster's opportunity to pur- 
sue higher education, the nonmaterial aspects of class may be somewhat more 
critical at the point of decision-making. Tradltlonalized class orientations 
toward higher education tend to be stronger in Europe than in America and, 
despite the structured emphasis upon universalistlc-achievement standards in 
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determining v;ho gets sponsored, without parental support and encouragement 
those traditions may be exceedingly difficult to overcome. Thus, among the 
upper classes In rural Norway, where educational nobility Is an expected pat- 
tern of behavior, youngsters who are academically qualified to go on will go 
on, almost as a matter of course. Among the lower classes, however, where 
the norm of upward educational mobility Is not as deeply Institutionalized, 
the parental encouragement factor Is likely to be a relatively Important de- 
terminant of educational goals even for youngsters who have demonstrated ex- 
ceptional ability. In the United States^ on the other hand, the system of 
selection for higher education — consistent perhaps with the American empha- 
sis upon mass education — permits many students to go on to college. If they 
wish, even though they may be less than exceptionally qualified. Consequently, 
this system (referred to as "contest mobility*' by Turner)^ allows the social 
class variable, and, likewise, the parental encouragement factor to manifest 
considerable influence at the point of decision-making,. 

EDUCATIONAL S YSTEMS COMPARED 

Although, the educational systems of Norway and the United States have sim- 
ilar functional goals, namely the creation of a literature citizenry and a 
skilled labor force, they are structurally quite different.^ Before entering 
college or specialized vocational training, American children are expected to 
complete at least twelve years of schooling^ normally, this is organized as 
six or eight years of primary plus six or four years of secondary school. With 
the recent reform in Norway, on the other hand, the basic educational track is 
only nine years: six years of elementary plus three years of comprehensive 
school (ungdemskole) . Upon completion of ungdomskole, the Norwegian students 
take a general examination and those x^ho do well may gain admission to the 
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secondary school level (g 3 nnnas) . The gynnas curriculum, normally a three 
year program, leads toward' the university or to higher technical schools; to 
be admitted to a university, however, the student again must pass the hurdle 
of a comprehensive examination (examln artlun) . 

Hence j although achieved status Is the organizing principle of both the 
Norwegian and American systems of social mobility, there are marked differences 
In how this principle Is instituted via the educational selection process. 
Norwegian students are tested at key points In their school careers in order 
to determine how they should be tracked and whether or not they will be spon- 
sored for elite status. Those v;ho do not 'measure up" are funncled toward 
vocational and technical schools and subsequently to lower status jobs. This 
Is In sharp contrast with the United States v;here everyone Is kept in the run- 
ning for scarce goals until the last possible moment. In effect, elite status 
Is "up for grabs" In America. The Norwegian system of selection Is perhaps 
more characteristic of, or at least consistent with, a ’’welfare state’’ Ideology 
whereas the American system Is more In keeping with the "equalltarlan" philo- 
sophy of a capitalistic society. 

RESEARCH PROCEDURES 

The data for this research were derived from a larger, cross-cultural 
project which was designed to achieve a reasonably high degree of compara- 
bility at all stages of the research process (Incl. selection of population. 
Instrument construction, data collection, measurement and coding procedure, 
and analysis strategies).^ 

Information was obtained through a questionnaire survey from 2313 grad- 
uating seniors In the high schools serving four selected areas of Kentucky 
and West Virginia and from 1396 students In the terminal classes of the com- 
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prehenslve schools serving three selected areas of Norway. The questionnaires 
were administered in classroom situations either by a member of the research 
staff (in the U,S. case) or by regular school personnel (In the Norwegian 
case) . 

The areas were selected to represent, in so far as possible, a wide range 
of rural socioeconomic circumstances within each society.^ In the U.S., the 
study population was dra^m from; (1) a heavily industrialized, part-time farm- 
ing area in westerti Kentucky ,* (2) a commercial farming, diversified industrial 
area in central Kentucky,* (3) a rural low-income, subsistence fanning area in 
the Appalachian area of eastern Kentucky j and (4) a rural low Income, coal 
mining area in southwestern West Virginia. The Norwegian study population was 
dravm from: (1) a heavily industrialized, marginal faming area in the Nord- 
land-Karvlk region; (2) a commercial faming, mixed Industry area in the West 
Hedmark-Hamar region; and (3) a rural low Income area in the East Hedmark-Sor 
Trondelag region near the Swedish border. These study populations are essen- 
tially "rural'* since schools in large metropolitan areas are not Included. 

Within reasonable limits and for exploratory purposes they can be regarded as 
fairly comparable and as encompassing a wide range of rural socioeconomic sit- 
uations within the respective societies. For this paper, these regional data 
are pooled and the main variables dichotomized. 

Plan for further education — beyond the Immediate level and leading to a 
higher academic track- — is the dependent variable and, in a general sense, the 
principle Indicant of upward educational mobility. In the U.S. case, the 
focus is on plan to go to gymnas. For the purpose at hand, father's manual- 
nonmanual occupational status is used as an indicant of social class origin 
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since it assures a high degree of cross-regional and cross-societal equivalency. 
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Academic achJcveir.ent level , the major control variables is measured by grade 
average attained in school. In the U.S., grade point averages were taken 
directly from school records by the field worker whereas in Norway teachers 
were asked to rank each student on the basis of scholastic standing. For 
present purposes, the variable is dichotomized so as to focus on the upper- 
third and lower two-thirds of each school class. 

The level of parental support experienced by a youngster is measured 
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Indirectly by an attitudinal" scale designed specifically for that purpose. 
Focused interviews with selected students yielded an initial battery of items 
which was further reduced on the basis of pre-test results and, subsequently 
by an item-analysis of the final set. These procedures were duplicated In 
both countries. The resulting summated five-item perceived parental Interest 
(PPI) scale is Internally-conslstent and, to a reasonable degree, cross- 
culturally stable. It taps a general feeling of parental responsiveness via 
such indicants as the parent's readiness to "praise", to "listen", to discuss 
"problems" and "career plans", and to provide help Tdth things related to 
"school". 

FINDINGS 

Basic Interrelationships 

Social class origin, as we know from many earlier researches, Is one of 
the more important determinants of educational mobility. Data from the present 
study also lend considerable support to this basic generalization in both 
Norway and the United States (Table 1). Although the proportion of American 
students planning on college is greater than the proportion of No^^egian stu- 
dents planning on gynnas, the pattern of class effect is essentially similar, 
cross-culturally, and its magnitude is substantial among all four segments of 
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the study population. (Parallel analysis, using a composite two-dimensional 
social class scale, clearly supports these oliservatlons.) 

The class effect, It should be noted, is somewhat stronger in the case 
of Norwegian girls and especially so In comparison with Norwegian boys. A 
gymnas education for girls tends to be viewed as a traditional upper-class 
option; lower-class girls are more vocationally-oriented and less inclined to 
opt for an academically-oriented gymnas program. In the United States, on 
the other hand, the patterns of educational mobility of the sexes are remark- 
ably similar even when social class is taken into account. This is not to 
say, however, that the underlying orientational promises here are any differ- 
ent from those in Non^ay; for Americans, “going to college*” often implies a 
vocational goal which, in Norway, would be pursued outside of the gymnas-uni- 
verslty track. 

Parental interest is another career-influencing factor that, as v;e have 
suggested, may be linked with the social class configuration either as a com- 
ponent of that configuration or as a correlate within the general developmental 
sequence. Although this theoretical issue cannot be resolved by the present 
study, it is necessary to consider the degree of association between the 
parental interest and social class variables (Table 2). We find that the 
relationships are positive in direction, low in magnitude, somewhat stronger 
for girls than for boys, and fairly stable cross-culturally . (Parallel 
analysis, using a composite social class scale, tends to confirm these obser- 
vations.) Thus, it appears that the parental Interest factor may help to 
Interpret the linkage between social class and educational mobility. 

At this point, consideration of the basic association between parental 
interest and educational plan ~ a main concern of the present paper — is in 
order (Table 3). We find that the relationship is positive, of moderate tnagnl- 
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tude for boys but low for pirls, and again remarkably stable cross-culturally. 
Why the effect is greater for boys than for girls can only be inferred j we 
suspect that the orientational content or focus of parental Interest is more 
career-specific for boys and more diffuse for girls. In any event, given these 
three sets of basic intercorrelations, it appears that the parental Interest 
factor is less Integrally bound into the social class configuration for boys 
than it is for girls and, more Important, that it emerges as a significant 
factor in determining the educational mobility of boys in both societies. 

Before elaborating on these findings, we must also take note of the possi- 
ble intervening effect of academic achievement level (l.e., grade rank attained 
in school). The association betvreen grades attainc'dand father's status is mod- 
erate in the U.S. (Q=+.38) and somex^hat x^eaker in Norway (Q«*t-.28). Norwegian 
schools have been more successful than American schools at defusing the 
class effect. However, a significant interaction between social class and 
academic achievement exists in both societies and this should be taken into 
account in determining the relative Influence of either variable on a student's 
subsequent educational plans. 

Academic achievement, of course, may also be Influenced by the level of 
parental Interest (and vice versa). This reciprocal relationship, however, 
appears to be negllgiblej only in the case of U.S. boys does it approach any 
degree of magnitude (Q»f.25) . 

Finally , we must consider the effect of academic achievement level on 
educational mobility plans. For reasons suggested earlier, V7e would expect 
a higher correlation in Norway than in the U.S., and that is indeed what 
these data reveal. In Norway, Q •= +.87 for both boys and girls; only 17 
percent of the boys and 10 percent of the girls who are ranked in the lox^er 
two-thirds of their school class plan on entering the gyranas. (This fact 
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helps to confirm our opinion that '"'educational platj" is a fairly valid indi- 
cator of subsequent educational mobility; only those students who have attained 
high grades in school can realistically expect to pass the rigorous entrance 
examinations for gymnas.) In the United States, the effect of grade-point 
average is somewhat less strong, with Q = +.78 for boys and +.61 for girls; 
nevertheless, the ma^gnitude of correlation Is substantial and, consequently, 
scholastic achievement level should be taken into account as an important 
determinant of educational mobility. The problem that confronts this research, 
then, is to partial -out the effect of the parental Interest factor from that 
of the "achieved-status" (grades) and "ascribed-status" (social class) affects . 

Elaboration by Controls 

Table 4 reports the percentages of American and Norwegian students plan- 
ning on further academic education, by sex, and taking into account the three 
determinants being investigated, namely, level of perceived parental interest 
(PPI) , academic achievement level (grade rank attained) , and father's occupa- 
tional status. The correlations (Yule's Q) that obtain from various combina- 
tions of these variables are rfsported in Tables 5,6, and 7. Findings are 
discussed in terms of each of the four segments of the study population. 

American Bovs ; Quite clearly (from Table 5), the original, moderately- 

strong association between educational plan and parental Interest is not 
spurious; Introduction of the social class variable does not significantly 
alter the basic observation about the direction and magnitude of this rela- 
tionship, For American boys, then, parental interest emerges as an important 
determinant of educational mobility, essentially independent of social class 
origin and, in that sense, it can not be regarded as an institutionalized 
component of the class configuration. 
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The parental Interest effect, however, tends to be specified for high 
achievers. Weak scholastic records, as we might expect, have a greater deter- 
mining Influence on the college plans of lower-class than of upper-class boys 
and, conversely, social class background exerts a stronger influence on the 
college plans of low achievers than of high achievers. Nevertheless, these 
data demonstrate that the parental Interest factor — over and above the ef- 
fects of prl<or scholastic achievements and social class origin — can and does 
manifest considerable influence on the /mierlcan boy's decision to go to college, 
and that this influence is especially critical for high achievers. 

Non^yegian Bovs ! In this case,' unlike that of American boys, the original 
moderate association between educational plan and parental interest does not 
emerge as a phenomenon relatively independent of social class origin but, 
rather, is clearly specified for the lower class (Table 5). Whether or not a 
manual worker's son will plan on gymnas Is dependent, to a large extent, upon 
the level of parental encouragement and support he feels. For the upper class 
boy, however, the parental Interest effect is basically n^,liglble once his 
level of scholastic achievement has been established; grade rank attained 
is the main criterion for educational advancement. 

Similarly, the parental int-erest effect is also specified for low 

/ 

achievers. Although demonstrated scholastic ability poses a formidable bar- 
rier to upward educational mobility, low achievers are far more likely to 
consider going on to gymnas If they sense strong parental support than If 
they do not; vrithout parental encouragement (and, we presume, parental endorse- 
ment) the odds of even contemplating going on — partlculary for youngsters 
who stem from working-class backgrounds — are virtually insurmountable. In 
essence, then, the parental Interest factor functions as an additional Impetus 
that helps to pnove lower-class boys toward existing educational opportunities; 
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but, neither they nor their upper-class schoolmates will have much luck in 
gaining admission to a gymnas if their scholastic performance records are 
less than adequate. 

American Girls ; hlhen elaborated by the introduction of a social class 
indicator, the original very weak relationship between educational plan and 
parental interest is reduced even more (Table 5) , In the case of American 
girls, therefore, the parental interest variable appears to be not only an 
ineffective determinant of educational nobility but also a factor linked 
with and essentially a part of the social class configuration. 

To the extent that it helps to interpret the influence of social class, 
the parental Interest effect seems to be manifested mainly in conjunction 
with high achievers from upper-status families. Basically, however, the sort- 
ing out process is dominated by the social class variable. Indeed, although 
these /imerican girls had achieved far better high school records on the average 
than their male counterparts, this sex-bias tends to be cancelled-out by the 
social class factor at the point of formulating college plans; for girls, the 
push toward college is more a traditlonallzed phenomenon than it is for boys. 

Norwegian Girls ; Level of parental Interest, at least in terms of the 
present operational definition, appears to have very little effect upon the 
educational plans of Norwegian girls. Similar to the case of /imerican girls, 
the original relationship between educational plan and parental Interest, 
which is basically rather weak, becomes almost negligible when class is con- 
trolled (Table 5). VIhat little effect is manifested, then, must be viewed 
as essentially bound-up with the social class configuration. 

It should be noted that the class effect tends to be much stronger for 
high achievers than for lowj grades are a very important condition for upward 
educational mobility in Norway but, once the level of scholastic ability has 
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been established, the class factor emerges as a more important determinant for 
girls than for boys. Tlie chance that a girl will plan on a gymas education 
is far less than that of a boy and especially so if she has not performed 
exceptionally well at the ungdomskole level . 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

This study, one phase of a larger cross-cultural survey, explored some 
of the structural barriers to the upward educational mobility of rural youth 
in Norway and the United States. It focused on three factors; perceived 
parental Interest, social class origin, and academic performance. Although 
a variety of interesting facts about the structuring of educational opportun- 
ities in these tvzo countries were uncovered, all of the intriguing ramifica- 
tions suggested cannot be pursued in this paper. We shall, however, consider 
further some of the more Important findings relevant to the formulation of a 
comprehensive and systematic conceptualization of the Interrelated effects 
of the raaln study variables on the educational mobility process. 

One set of findings central to the raison d'etre of this research merits 
careful attention. . It concerns the selective Influence of parental Interest 
on the educational plans of Norwegian and American students. We observed that 
the educational plans of girls In both countries appear to be only slightly 
affected by the parental Interest variable; most of the variance is explained 
by social class origin and academic performance level. Only under specified 
conditions (e.g., high class, high grades) does an effect become rmnlfested, 
if at all. For boys in both countries, however, the parental Interest vari- 
able plays an important role in influencing the educational planning process; 
In Norway It is espcially critical in the fashioning of plans by lower class 
boys. 

We shouldl realize, of course, that the career opportunities open to girls 
who have attained a "high" educational level arc rather restricted in both 
Non^aj' and the United States, Thus, it may make little sense for a girl, at 
least from’ her point of vlexj, to orient herself toward an occupation that re- 
quires the 8ttainn\ent of a "high'' academic level; societal norms effectively 
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block vromen from pursuing the upper ranks of the professional hlererchy. 

It appears than, that In Nonwy and the United States the goal of parental 
Interest tends net to be focused on the attainment of advanced education for 
girls. The limited opportunities for girls would serve to dampen any poten- 
tial benefits derived from parental support directing them toward higher 
educatlen . 

For many boys in both Norvjay and the United States, however, and es- 
pecially for those from the lower classes in Norway, parental support serves 
as a '^push” toward educational advancement. In effect,, the goal of parental 
Interest tends to be '’loaded*' to some degree with a recognition of the prac- 
tical value of higher education. 

Another set of findings that merits special attention concerns the com- 
bined effect of social class origin and academic performance. Although 
academic performance manifests a strong independent effect on educational 
plan in both societies, this effect is reinforced by the social class factor. 
That is, a lower class youngster with either a "high" or "low'* achievement 
record is at the same relative disadvantage vis-a-vis educational mobility 
plans to an upper class youngster with similar achievement records. Onljr 
in the case of American boys does academic performance have any appreciable 
influence in reducing class bias, and even here an exceptionally high achieve- 
ment record does not completely diminish the social class effect. 

These observations shed some light cn the relative effects of academic 
performance and social class origin on the educational selection process and, 
even more broadly, on the structuring of educational opportunities in both 
countries. Grades are scvme’t-^at more Important as determinants of educational 
plan in Monray than they are in the United States (particularly for girls) . 

Any Norwegian youngster displaying a "strong" academic potential is virtually 
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assured cf sponsorship for additional academic education beyond the comprehen- 
sive school level. Thus, one vrauld expect a Norwettlan youngster's educatl(3nal 
plan to be somewhat Insulated from the Influences associated with the social 
class configuration. The findings reveal, ho^/ever, that social class origin 
and parental Interest exert considerable influence on the educational plans 
of boys. One may conclude, therefore, that a formalized tracking system of 
education, such as that Instituted In Norway, although ostensibly emphasizing 
merit rather than family origins Is, In fact, subject to stro-ng social class 
pressures. 

This Is somewhat in contrast with the American case where, especially 
among boys, etx excellent academic performance record serves as ati Important 
class-neutrellzlng factor In the setting of educational goals. Since the 
state does not provide any general monetary subsidy (as yet) nor sets any 
standardized academic requirements for college admission, much of the encour- 
agement and burden of selection falls on a youngster's family. A superior 
performance record in high schoo>l, then, functions as a family Involvement 
catalyst among the lOTer classes. If a loT.;er class boy has performed excep- 
tionally well Snd thus hac demonstrated a potential to profit from college 
work, he is more likely to be encouraged by his family, through positive rein- 
forcements, to go on. 

The American system of selection, which permits the family to have a 
great deal of power In the declson making process, exists within a broader 
educational structure that favors educational opportunities for all, even at 
the college level, regardless of class origin or, to some extent, past aca- 
demic performance. Within this kind of system upper class youngsters have 
a relative advantage because the attitudes and values normally associated with 
the upper class way of life tend to reinforce a youngster’s educational 
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ambitions. It is interesting to note, therefore, that such upper class 
advantages are compensated for in the lower classes if a boy performs well, 
academically. 

Lower class /American girls, however^ are at a continual disadvantage 
compared vrith upper class girls, regardless cf past performance. Apparently 
they are locked into a system that reinforces non-academic type orientations; 
consequently, they tend to be tracked off the academic ladder after high 
school . 

In summary, then, this study has shorn that parental interest, social 
class origin, and academic performance have important independent and inter- 
related effects on educational mobility in both Norway and the United States. 
For a proper interpretation of these effects, however, the characteristic 
form of the educational system must he taken into account. Our findings fur- 
ther demonstrate that social class origin and academic performance are the 

more consistent determinants of educational mobility in both countries; 

% 

their effects tend to be stable, cross-culturally . Nevertheless, we have 
also observed that parental interest , a variable that would appear to be more 
susceptible to manipulation than the other ttro determinants, exerts a signi- 
ficant influence especially among American high school boys and among lower 
class boys in the Norvje^an comprehensive schools. 

The important theoretical iinplication that emerges from this study osn- 
cerns the susceptibility of the educational planning process in different edu 
cational systems to different kinds of social-structural influences. The 
structuring of educational opportunities in one system may be vulnerable to 
pressures that may have little or no bearing in relationship to the opportuni 
ties available in a second system. For example, it seems that the effects 
of social class and parental Interest are permitted to "float free" of the 
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Influencasof academic ability In the American case. In Norr^ay, on the other 
hands past academic performance Is e primary criterion which may dampen the 
relative ’’advantage” of upper class origin or strcaig parental Interest. 

Thus, It Is very Important that vre consider the conditions under which edu- 
cational mobility takes place. The specific societal context, viewed from 
a comparative perspective, may provide useful Insights Into the relative Im- 
portance of the social-structural determinants of educational mobility. 
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Departmental Information Report No. 70-5, December, 1970. 
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March, 1968, pp. 559-572. 

4. Ralph Turner, "Modes of Ascent through Education: Sponsored and Contest 
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5. For a more detailed description of the Norwegian educational system, see 
Gunner Mortensen and Sven Persson, Vocational Training in Norway , published 
by the Norwegian Joint Committee on International Social Policy, Oslo, 
Norway, 1964, pp. 14-19; also, Olav Nyharaer, Education in Norway , pub- 
lished by the Royal Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Department of Cultural 
Relations, Oslo, Norway, 1969. 

6. See, Bogle, op, cit .^ Lackey, op. cit .; Marr®, on. cit .t and Lyson, 
op. cit . 

7. Analysis of the regional effect is reported by Harry K. Schwarzweller, 
"Regional Variations in the Educational Mobility of Rural Youth: Norway, 
Germany and the United States,*' paper read at the 1970 Rural Sociology 
meetings, Baton Rouge, Loulsana. 
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8. In addition, a parallel analysis was run using a social class index 
compared of father's education level and family level of living. For 
^ detailed discussion as to how this index was formulated, see Lackey, 
op. cit . 

For purposes of the present paper, the results of this parallel analysis 
are reported only vrhere they seem to deviate from observations made via 
the father’s occupational status variable. 

9. Bogle, op. cit . and Lackey, op. cit . 
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TABLE 1. Percent planning further academic education, by father's occupational 
status: study populations compared. 
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TABLE 2. Percent ranking "high" on perceived parental Interest scale, by father's occupational 
status; study populations compared. 
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TABLE 5. Summary of associations (Q) between educa tional plan j>^CTtal^ 
Interest level (PPI) ; controlling on father's occupational status 
an3'a^fe^nent level (grades): study populations compared. 
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*Indicates that the Chi square value of the observed relationship is not 
significant: P Is less than .05. 
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TABLE ?• Summary of associations (Q) between educational plan and father *s occupational status ; 

controlling on levels of achievement (grades) and parental Interest (PPI): study popu- 
lations compared. 
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